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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 410, Vol. xxxi.) 

Christ is with his true followers, and will be to 
the end of the world. To say, he is always with 
them in the Seriptures, appears to me too great a 
strain of language for truth to accompany. If the 
Spirit of Christ be so connected with the text, as 
always to attend it, 1 apprehend no sincere and 
sensible reader could mistake the sense of it, nor 
any such differ to an opposition of each other about 
it; yet what is more common? We have frequent- 
ly experienced, and always allowed, that the spirit 
of truth often useth, and opencth truth by the 
Scriptures, as an instrumental means; and we also 
assert, that the same spirit often hath opened truths, 
given a sense of their conditions, and administered 
help to sincere and attentive minds, without the 
instrumentality of the Scriptures. This is the uni- 
versal gospel-privilege, foretold by Jeremiah through 
Divine inspiration. “I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. And 
they shall teach no more,” of necessity, “every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, know ye the Lord; for they shall all know 
me,” each man for himself, “ from the least of them 
to the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” (Jer. xxxi. 
33, 34.) 

Is it rationally to be understood, that this Divine 
internal teacher, is so absolutely bound to the in- 
strumentality of Scripture, in his immediate lega- 
tion to the soul of man, that he never opens or in- 
structs without it? The text implies no such 
matter. The apostle John, Anno Dom. 90, treats 
of this immediate teacher under the title of an une- 
tion from the holy One. “Ye have an unction 
from the holy One, and ye know all things.” (1 
John ii. 20, 27.) That is, I take it, ye have the 
spirit, which as you attend to it, gives you a right 
discerning of all things that concern you; for, 
“The anointing which ye have received from him, 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you; but as the same anointing teacheth you 
of all things, and is truth,”’ the spirit of truth, “ and 
is no lie; and even, as it hath taught you, ye shall 
abide in him or it.” This shows the complete suf- 
ficiency of this inward, immediate instructor, with- 
out any instrumentality of an exterior kind. The 
eternal spirit of truth cannot stand in need of any 
such assistance ; consequently, is not to be under- 
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stood as confined to any, but operates either by 
the Scriptures, or without them, at his pleasure. 

God hath always afforded instruction to his peo- 
ple; but his teachings by the law to the Jews, were 
through instrumental means. The prophet declares, 
this new covenant of the gospel should not be ac- 
cording to the old covenant of the law; it should 
not consist of instrumental teaching, though that 
might be occasionally used ; for God himself would 
put his law in their inward parts. (Jer. xxxi. 31, 
32.) This implies his own immediate communica- 
tion to the soul, of that law which is not accord- 
ing to the literal nature of the old covenant, but is 
really and truly, the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus; the illuminating quickening law, im- 
mediately and mentally given to man by the spirit 
of life itself; which therefore is, and ever must be, 
the constitutional establishment of the gospel dis- 
pensation. 

Isaiah, in a prophetic address to the gospel 
church, saith, “all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord.” (Isa. liv. 13.) In reference to this, and 
other like prophecies, our Saviour saith, “It is 
written in the prophets, and they shall be all taught 
of God. Every man therefore that hath heard, 
and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me.” 
(John vi. 45.) And in the preceding verse he 
saith, “no man can come to me except the Father 
who hath sent me, draw him.” (Verse 44.) This 
drawing, hearing and learning of the Father, and 
coming to Christ, are all spiritually to be under- 
stood; as I have shown in the former part of this 
discourse. This doctrine is witnessed to, 1 Thes. 
iv. 8,9. Beginning with those who had so little 
understanding of it, as to treat it with contempt, 
the apostle declares, “ he therefore that despiseth, 
despiseth not man, but God who hath also given 
unto us his Holy Spirit. But as touching brotherly 
love, ye need not that I write unto you; for ye 
yourselves are taught of God, to love one another.” 
The apostle was then writing to them mediately 
from God, by Divine inspiration; and he makes a 
manifest difference between this mediate manner of 
teaching, and what he intended by their being 
taught of God; the direct and obvious sense of 
which is, God’s own immediate illumination and 
instruction. 

By necessary consequence from these premises, 
and abundance more that might be added from the 
Scriptures, it appears to be both an experimental 
and a scriptural truth that God teacheth immedi- 
ately by his spirit, as well as instrumentally by 
external means; and that this is an indispensable 
doctrine of the gospel. 

Man without Divine illumination, has not suffi- 
cient ability to ascertain the genuine sense of doubt- 
ful and disputed texts; which being very numer- 
ous, together with the diversity of senses wherein 
those texts are understood, by persons apparently 
of equal sincerity and of the best natural and ac- 
quired parts, under the same, as well as different 
denominations, are plain indications that the as- 
sistance of the divine Author himself is requi- 
site to the right understanding of them. Man’s 
reason is too much clouded and biassed by his pas- 
sions and prepossessions, to be justly denominated 


tight reason; and its diversity Do si 


matters, and its mutability in the same person is 
very evident. Right reason is truth, unchangeably 
the same, and incapable of error, and therefore 
exists only in the Divine nature ; which men must, 
in measure, become partakers of, in order to the 
rectification of their fallen and fallible reason. 

Respecting the Scriptures, we are so far from 
lessening them, or opposing the true sense of them, 
that we verily believe, aud sincerely assert, that 
the Holy Spirit, in what degree of illumination 
soever it appears, never can contradict them; for 
difference in degree makes no contrariety. It is 
the private, or particular interpretation of man 
without Divine illumination, that we object to, as 
insufficient to assure the sense of disputed Scrip- 
tures. Besides man’s natural inability, the various 
prejudices, the prevailing passions, the different 
interests, and the diverse leaders of the people, all 
contribute to give different and sometimes opposite 
senses of the sacred texts. Many have the words 
of the spirit in Scripture, who have not the mind of 
the spirit in their hearts. 

Neither nature nor education can give a man 
the sense of the Holy Ghost; nor, of consequence, 
interpret its expressions with certainty. It is there- 
fore truly asserted, not only by the Quakers, but 
also by abundance of distinguished writers of va- 
rious professions, ancient and modern, that the in- 
ternal illumination of God’s Holy Spirit is abso- 
lutely necessary to every man, in order to his right 
understanding of the Scriptures. Let me advance 
a few out of many more now before me. 

“The holy Scriptures, opened by the Holy Spi- 
rit, show Christ unto us; the Holy Spirit is there- 
fore the opener of the Scriptures.” Theophylact 
in Joan 10. 

“ What men set forth from human sense may be 
perceived by the wit of man; but what is set forth 
by the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, requires an 
interpreter inspired with the like spirit.” Krasmus, 
Paraph. in 2 Pet. i. 20,21. And Coll. in Ixthuo- 
phagia prope Finem, he says, “ They expound the 
sacred writings from the pulpit, which no man can 
either rightly understand, or profitably teach with- 
out the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 

“The Scriptures are of no private interpretation ; 
i. e. not of every private man’s interpretation out 
of his own brain, because they were dictated by 
the Holy Ghost ; and by the Holy Ghost, the mean- 
ing of the Holy Ghost in them, only can be ex- 
pounded.” Obad. Watker’s Disc. concerning the 
spirit of Martin Luther, p. 97. 

“The Scriptures are not to be understood, but 
by the same spirit by which they are written.” 
Luther, Oper. ‘Tom. 2, p. 309. 

“ The Spirit of God, from which the doctrine of 
the gospel proceeds, is the only true interpreter to 
open it to us.” Calvin’s Com. in 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

“ The apostle teacheth, 1 Cor. 2, that the Scrip- 
ture cannot be apprehended and understood but by 
the Holy Spirit.” Zanchius, De Sacra Seriptura, 
Tom. viii., p. 430. 

“ The things of the Spirit of God, are understood 
and perceived by the powerful inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit aloue.” Beza, Annotat. in 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

“ As the Scriptures were written by the Spirit of 
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For, without that spirit, we have neither ears to 
hear, nor eyes to see. It is that spirit that openeth, 
and no man shutteth, the same shutteth, and no 
man openeth.” Bish. Jewel’s Defence of the Apo- 
logy, p. 72. 

* The outward reading of the word, without the 
inward working of his spirit, is nothing. The pre- 
cise Pharisees, the learned scribes, read the Scrip- 
tures over and over again; they not only read them 
in books, but wore them on their garments; they 
were not only taught, but were able to teach others. 
But because this heavenly teacher had not instruct- 
ed them, their understanding was darkened ; their 
knowledge was but vanity.” Archbp. Sandys's 
Sermons, printed 1616, p. 48. 

“The holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost; it followeth, that all 
the Scripture ought to be expounded by God, be- 
cause it is inspired of God—We do acknowledge, 
that all means are vain, unless the Lord give eyes 
to see; to whom therefore, the prophet made his 
prayer ; Open mine eyes, that I may see the won- 
ders of thy law.” (Psal. cxix. 18.) Rainold’s 
Conference with Hart, p. 81. 

“The internal light whereby we come to see the 
sense of the Scripture, is the Holy Spirit.” Weemse’s 
Christian Synagogue, lib. i. p. 31. 

“The anointing of the Holy Spirit teachcth the 
faithful to understand those truths, which they have 
received from the apostles.” Amesius, Bellarm. 
enervatus. Lib. i. c. v. n. 32, p. 60. 

“Tt is not possible that supernatural knowledge 
should be rightly received, without supernatural 
light.’ Fra. Rous Interiora regni Dei Ceelest. 
Academ., chap. ii. p. 12. 

“ God is the author of all Divine truth, and of 
the discovery of it made to us. An inward enlight- 
ening and irradiating the mind by the Holy Spirit, 
is absolutely necessary for the apprehending of the 
Divine mysteries, which are contained in the doc- 
trines of the gospel.” John Edward’s Free Disc. 
concerning truth and error, p. 481. 

“In regeneration the understanding is il!umi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit, that it may understand 
both the mysteries and will of God.” ‘The Helve- 
tian Confession, and Expos. Fidei Christiane, 
chap. ix. 

“ The gift of interpreting Scripture, is not of hu- 
man prudence, but of the Holy Ghost.” Wirtem- 
bergica Confessio, de Sacra Scriptura, in Corp. 
Corfoss, 

“We acknowledge the inward illumination of 
the Spirit of God, to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are revealed in 
the word.” Confession of faith by the Assembly 
of Divines at Westiinster, since approved by the 
Kirk of Scotland, and the same with that of the 
Independents, and particular Baptists. 

(To be continued.) 
sniaeslicdipilaniis 

Magnetic Mask—Among the various useful 
purposes to which magnetism has been applied, the 
jollowing is not the least serviceable. In needle 
factories, the workmen who point the needles are 
constantly exposed to excessively minute particles 
of steel, which fly from the grindstone and mix, 
though imperceptible to the eye, as the finest dust 
in the air, and are imbibed withthe breath. The 
effect is searcely noticed on a short exposure, but 
being constantly repeated every day, it produces a 


trating to be obstructed by such coarse expe- 
dients. At length some ingenious person bethought 
him of that wonderful power which every child 
who has reached for its mother’s needle with a 
magnet is acquainted with. 
steel wire are now constructed and adapted to the 


Masks of magnetized 


faces of the workmen. [By these the air is not 
merely strained, but searched in its passage through 
them, and each obnoxious atom arrested and re- 
moved.— Ledger. 
cicaallipiaiitee 
For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts on the “Women’s Rights” Agitation. 
(Continued from page 404, vol. xxxi.) 

A mere association of iadependent individuals 
agreeing to live together, cannot properly be said 
to form this true family relation ; a relation which, 
as it is the basis of civilization and society, cannot 
be denied to be the chief hewman agent of Provi- 
dence for preserving man as a grand fraternity and 
brotherhood, and preventing him from degene- 
rating into an infinity of jarring individuals, among 
whom the memory of the arts would rapidly be 
lost, and whose petty wars would tend to bring the 
race to extinction. 

Woman has thus, from the foundation of the 
world, been exercising an incalculable influence on 
the happiness and progress of the race, through her 
natural position as the physical dependent, though 
moral equal of man, and by means of the famz/y 
tie; and as no arrangement for providing for the 
young of the species 2 families can be imagined 
compatible with the healthful and proper exercise 
of the faculties of either sex, in which the man 
does not devote his energies to the providing, and 
the woman hers to the dispensing ; he doing the 
outdoor work for the children, and she the zndoor 
work among them; the obvious and necessary 
consequence flows from this arrangement that the 
man alone can ever possess the eztended, outdoor, 
practical knowledge and experience necessary for 
managing poblic affairs and government. 

The influence of woman as wife and mother, is of 
scarce less importance in the conservation of reli- 
gion. As the whole design of man’s creation and 
station on earth is that God may be giorified 
through his salvation, and as all the surroundings 
of our existence here, are or were originally of 
Divine appointment, many or most of these things 
may at times be the instruments of Divine grace. 
The influence of our fellow-creatures is perhaps 
the chief of these minor aids, and it cannot be| 
doubted that those points in which the characters | 
of the two sexes differ, had a deeper purport in the 
Divine design than that of mutual gratification 
merely, and were intended to be, when made use 
of under the enlightenment of grace, sources of 
reciprocal strengthening. We often allude to the 
advantages of a birth and education in a religious 
family, serving as a hedge to young persons and 
guarding them from temptation. In the same 
manner, every favourable circumstance with which 
we are providentially surrounded, may be regarded 
as a part of the means to be used for our spiritual 
benefit, of which, if we were stripped, our weak- 
ness would require some compensating extension of 
Divine aid. In this point of view, reverting to the 
original division into sexes, man appears, in and 
since that division, to have retained the analytic or 
reasoning faculty in the higher degree, to the pre- 
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constitutional irritation, dependent on the tonic|judice of certain specially moral traits, which wo- 


properties of the steel, which is sure to terminate in 
pulmonary consumption. Persons employed in this 
business, used scarcely ever to attain the age of 
forty years. In vain was it attempted to purify 


man seems to possess in a large and complemen- 
tary proportion. In religious matters, men appear 
much more predisposed and fitted for controversial 
exercise, while simple and unquestioning faith seems 


to some christians, while others find themselves 
prone to dark and gloomy views, each disposition 
having its peculiar snares and advantages. The 
reasoning power providentially bestowed on man 
to fit him for his station as ruler in the world, is 
drawn out and sharpened by the habits of that 
position, and makes him more liable to the temp- 
tation, when it is misdirected, to call in question 
and seek to bring everything to its test, even the 
things that are too high for it. On the other 
hand, the natural bias of woman, one which is also 
promoted by her relation to man in the family, is 
that of receiving the teachings of a higher nature, 
or of one which holds a higher position, without 
question. ‘The influence of this spirit in woman, on 
the interests of man and of religion, is that of 
curbing the development of unrestrained reasoning 
and over-confidence in its powers. If this coun- 
terpoise in woman’s character to that of man, 
were by any legislation or other human action to 
be lessened, the injury done to the cause of reli- 
gion would be inealeulable. We ean easily infer 
this from history. The saving, preservative in- 
fluence of godly mothers on the young mind, from 
infancy and upwards, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. ‘Those sentiments of reverence, fear and 
awe in sacred things which accord less with the 
more daring and speculative natural character of 
man, are, by pious mothers, so early instilled into 
the mind, that the impression remains almost in- 
delible; and is as a hedge about the mind, often 
preventing it to a very great extent from venturing 
to approach the more awful religious truths in a 
questioning spirit, by which we are preserved from 
much of the temptation to rash and infidel specu- 
lation. But in France, where the women, after 
marriage, have long exercised an independence 
which almost realizes the utmost aspirations of the 
women’s rights party, and have in consequence be- 
come nearly as speculative as the men, the young 
appear to be stripped of this protecting hedge from 
their earliest years. The consequence is a ten- 
dency in the French mind to infidelity, which has 
always outstripped in its results, even the far 
greater natural bent of the Germans to abstract 
speculation. Now this conservative influence of 
woman upon religion, like that which she exert, 
upon civilization, has been wielded in and by vir_ 
tue of her sexual and dependent position as wif 
and mother. If the views of the advocates of he® 
“rights” were carried out, and she placed on tha™ 


equal and independent footing they desire for her, 


and which would develop her reasoning and ques- 
tioning tendencies and powers as highly as those 
of man, is it likely that the increase of political 
weight so gained would compensate either her or 
man for the deterioration of that vast and beneficent 
influence exerted by her trustfulness of character, 
as developed by the actual headship of man? 

But this natural character of woman is in itself 
a sure safeguard against all attempts to intro:luce 
her to the business of legislation. Her bias to 
devotion and allegiance, and her intuitive appre- 
ciation and sense of her proper position and true 
sphere of duty, are too strong to be easily over- 
come. Her native simplicity, more allied than is 
the character of man to the disposition of the 
child, points her out as the kind, intervening me- 
dium between his rougher nature and it’s fragility. 
A prompt intuitive perception of it’s wants, an ac- 
tion as unhesitating as that of instinct in providing 
for them, drive his slow and awkward attentions 
quickly off the field. Introduce a baby into a 
room where a dozen couples of the opposite sexes 
are engaged in conversation, and the thread of 


the air before its entrance into the lungs by gauze|to be an easier attainment in general, to women. |discourse is immediately broken off. The “ con- 
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his suecess in riveting the attention of his lady in- 
terlocutor, suddenly finds his ground slipping from 
under him,—the attention gone,—withdrawn to be 
fixed on that insignificant little object, as his pique 
may style it. Like doves to the windows, they 
flock about it, the budding girl, the three-year-old 
“toddle,” the matron, the aged alike,—to the half- 
puzzled amusement of the “lords of creation.” 
And the promptitude of that instinctive feeling 
which thus hurries woman to the side of infancy, 
to protect, support, educate the tender, fragile 
thing, is well matched by the completeness with 
which it discharges the function. ‘The downy nest 
of the young bird, the carefully constructed lair of 
the new-born animal, are not more manifestly 
adapted by divine design to their tender state, than 
is the softness of ¢/s natural resting-place and safe- 
guard, the arms and bosom of woman, to the deli- 
cate frame of the babe. The amount of time and 
patience, too, required in the tedious task of intro- 
ducing ideas into the mind of the infant, is na- 
turally and cheerfully bestowed by woman. Edu- 
cation becomes a comparatively easy task té man 
when she has first laid the foundation,—instilled into 
its seemingly animal] nature the first principles and 
rudimentary ideas; but very few men could sum- 
mon patience to devote themselves with her rapt, 
absorbed attention to its unmeaning prattle and 
unending wants, to talk to it or watch its sleep by 
hours and days. A difetime of similar cares would 
be a prospect the manly mind could not contem- 
plate without dismay. Yet such cares must, 

rightfully and mecessarily, for the proper educa- 
tion and welfare of the young, occupy o /ess time 
and attention than they do, and this time and at- 
tention are unhesitatingly, and in obedience to the 
most imperious law of her nature, afforded by wo- 
man, and as instinctively turned from by man as 
unsuited to Azs nature, and no one can doubt this 
will always continue to be the case. Woman will 
therefore continue to be debarred by this devotion 
and occupation of the time of a majority of the 
sex, from acquiring that extended and business 
knowledge, which would fit for participating equal- 

ly in government. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Industry of Philadelphia. 
(Concluded from page 413, Vol. xxxi.) 

Carriages and Wagons.—Philadelphia is unri- 
vailed in the manufacture of both light carriage 
and government wagons. The growth of hickory, 
oak and ash in the vicinity of Philadelphia is espe- 
cially suited for carriage making purposes. There 
are 30 manufacturers of light carriages, having a 

capital invested of about $500,000, ‘who turn ‘out 
an average annual product of $900 000. There 
are also about 45 manufactories of wagons, carts, 
drays, &c., three of which are very extensive esta- 
blishments—one covering six acres. ‘Total pro- 
duct, $815,000. 

Chemicals, Paints, Glue, §-c—The chemical |s 
establishments of Philadelphia are among the 
largest and most important in the Union. The sta- 
tistical summary and the products of pharmaceuti- 
cal processes is as follows: Chemicals, dye stuffs, 
&e., $3,335,000; medicines, $1,300,000; white 
lead, $960,000; paints, zine, &c., $770,000 ; e 
&e., ‘$775 ,000; varnishes, $230, 000. "Total, 8 
370,000. 

Clothing g ready-made—The capital invested in 
the manufacture of ready-made clothing, shirts, 
collars, bosoms, mantillas and corsets, is stated at 
$3,300,000, and the product at $11,157,500. There 
are 67 firms that each make annually over $40,000 
of clothing. 


Confectionery.—The value of sugar confection- 
ery, pieces montees, X&c., made annually, is $1,- 
020,000. The chapter on this subject is particu- 
larly amusing and interesting. 

Dry Goods.—To one who knows Philadelphia 
only as a clean, quiet and beautiful city, the state- 
ment scems incredible that it is the centre of 
upwards of 260 cotton and woolen factories, be- 
sides hand-looms equal in force and production to 
70 additional factories of ordinary size. In the 
volume before us, the names of over two hundred 
manufacturers of textile fabrics are given, all within 
the limits of the city, while in the adjacent counties, 
there are over fifty factories, some of them very 
large and fine establishments. Tickings of unusual 
excellence are made largely. Of apron and fur- 
niture checks, Philadelphia may be said to have 
the monopoly in the manufacture. Of ginghams, 
cottonades, Kentucky jeans, ducks, osnaburgs, etc., 
the production is enormous. The manufacture of 
ingrain and rag cerpetings employs 2060 looms, 
and amounts to 8,160,000 yards, worth $3,096,000. 
Of woolen hosiery or fancy knit work, the goods 
known as Germantown goods, are almost as cele- 
brated as Nottingham or Leicester hosiery. In the 
manufacture of trimmings or narrowteatile fabrics, 
there are twenty establishments, which produce an- 
nually to the value of about $1,600,000. Horstmann 
& Co. have a capital invested of $400,000, employ- 
ing 400 hands, who receive annually $100,000 in 
wages, and produee an average annual product of 
$400, 000. Of hand-loom weaving and manufac- 
turing, Philadelphia is now the great seat in Ame- 
rica. There are now 4760 looms in the city, and 
7180 hand-loom weavers who produce annually in 
checks, ginghams, carpetings and hosiery, a value 
of $5,754,150. The following is the summary of 
production in dry goods : 

W oolen and cotton goods, by power, $13,163,968 
“ hand-looms, 

finials of nen + a 
Hosiery and fancy woolen goods, hand 

power, . SI 1008, 150 
Hosiery and fancy woolen 

goods, factories, 800,000 
Narrow textile fabrics, sewing silks, 

ie <n +s es eS 1,600,000 


4,746,000 


1,808,150 


Total annual product in Philadel- 

phia of drv goods, $21,318,118 

Elour, Provisions, §c.—There are 22 flour 
mills in Philadelphia, having 90 run of stones, 
which produced in 1857 over 400,000 barrels of 
flour, worth $3,000,000. The curing of meats 
and packing of beef, constitutes a very extensive 
business, employing a capital of over $2,000,000. 
The value of the provisions cured, c., annually, 
exceeds $4,000,000. Among the Philadelphia 
brands of flour and provisions there are several 
that are noted in all the markets of Europe. ‘The 
value of furniture manufactured annually, is esti- 
mated at $2,500,000, and including the upholstery, 
$3,000,000. There are 13 manufacturers of glass, 
whose head quarters are in this city. Value of 
product, $1,600,000. 

The Hat, Cap and Fur Manufacture yields a 
product of $1,900,000. 

Iron Manufactures. —It is demonstrated that 
Philadelphia is the commercial centre of the dis- 
-|trict in the United States, which produces the best 
and cheapest iron and coal. ‘The development 
which has been ‘attained in the production of the 
various articles manufactured from iron, is there- 
fore less astonishing, and we are prepared to learn 
that the stoves, saws, shovels and spades, forks, 
cutlery, bolts, nuts and washers, locomotives, and 
steam engines, and machinery gencrall y made in 











this city, are unsurpassed in quality and cheap- 
ness. ‘I'he chapters on this subject in the volume 
before us, occupy over 60 pages, and the extraor- 
dinary machines that have been constructed in 
Philadelphia, and the machine making establish- 
ments as described, possessing, as some of them do, 
tools and appliances not elsewhere in use in this 
country or in Europe, are deserving objects of 
pride to all who are interested in American manu- 
factures. The summary of production in iron and 
its manufactures, states the hands at 10,410, and 
the product at $12,852,150, while the commercial 
value of finished work in the vicinity of the city is 
at least three mellions more. 

Jewelry, Silver Ware, §-c.—All branches of the 
working in precious metals, and their imitations, 
are carried on very largely ‘and successfully here. 
The Mint, since its establishment in 1793 to the 
close of 1856, coined $391,730,571 86, while in 
the manufacture of fine jewelry, pure silver ware, 
surpassing coin, and gold and silver plate, watch 
cases, silver-plated wares, ete., this is a leading 
market. Hands employed, 1700; product, viz: 
Gold jewelry, pens, spectacles, ke, $1,275,000 

“« watch cases, ‘ 9. 42'000 
leaf and foil, 325,000 
Silver ware, 450,000 
Plated and "Britannia ware, 380,000 

Total $3,372,000 

Lamps, Chandeliers, Gas Fiztures.—The Phi- 
ladelphia houses in this branch, it is well known, 
are unequalled by any others in this eountry. They 
employ 250 hands, and produce $1,300,000. 

Leather Manufactures.—There are 10 tanneries 
in the city, 35 curriers, 25 morocco manufacturers, 
several buckskin and kid glove makers, the annual 
product being $3,091,250. The morocco leather 
and buckskin goods made here are especially ex- 
cellent. 

Marble, §-c.—There are a number of quarries, 
producing excellent building marble, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, and one soap stone quarry. There 
are about 60 marble yards in the city, employing 
840 hands, and executing work to the amount of 

$860,000 ‘annually, or, including brown stone, 
granite, &e., $1,160, 000, The chapter on this 
subject is very comprehensive and interesting. 

Ouls.—There are 24 establishments engaged in 
producing various oils, having a capital invested 
of $1,040,000, employing 245 hands, and yielding 
an annual product of $2,131,230. 

Paper Hangings.—This is another manufac- 
ture in which Philadelphia has deservedly a high 
reputation. ‘There are 6 principal manufactories, 
employing 456 hands, and producing a value of 
$800,000, One of the firms occupies a brick fac- 
tory 396 feet long, 80 wide, and 4 stories high, 
believed to be the "largest in the world. 

Rope and Cordage are made to the amount of 
$810,000 annually, consuming about 1500 tons 
Manilla hemp, and 1250 tons Western hemp. Jute 
Rope is also made largely. 

The Saddle and Harness manufacture employs 
960 hands, and yields a product of $1,500,000, 
while Wheps, Trunks and Portmanteaus add a 
half million more. In all these branches the Phi- 
ladelphia establishments take first rank. 

Ship and Boat Building constitutes a very in- 
teresting chapter, to which we must refer. - 

The Soap and Candle factories produce $2,057,- 
600 annually. The Sugar Refineries, of which 
there are five, besides two extensive establishments 
that extract sugar from molasses, are very remark- 
able, and have a capacity for producing $10,000,- 
000 annually. The value of the sugar refined in 
1857 was about $6,000,000. The manufactures 


“ 








of tobacco are extremely important—the quantity 
of cigars made annually being 312,000,000, worth 
$3,000,000. The cigar, snuff and leaf tobacco trade 
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The Indians of North America. 
In the year 1847, an act of Congress was passed 


employs a capital of $3,000,000, turned twice a|requiring the Secretary of War “to collect and di- 
year, which produces an annual business of $6,000,-| gest such materials as may illustrate the history, 








For “ The Friend.” thea to historical respect. Nations creeping out of 


ithe ground—a world growing out of a tortoise’s 
a a 

\back—the globe, reconstructed from the earth, 
clutched in a muskrats’ paw, after a deluge,—such 
‘are the fables, or allegories, from which we are to 


000. The Umbrella and Parasol factories of Phi-|\the present condition, and future prospects of the |frame their ancient history. Without any mode of 
Jadelphia are the largest in the United States, and | Indian tribes of the United States.” This charge was 


the quality of their products the best. About 2500|committed to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and lout any arts depending upon the use of iron tools, 


persons are employed in this business, producing|by it to the special care of Henry R. Schooleraft,| without, in truth, any power of mind or hand to 
an average annual value of $1,275,000, though in| whose intimate acquaintance with the present con- 


1853 it amounted to $2,000,000. For the details 
of these and other manufactories—artificial teeth, 
brushes, buttons, combs, musical instruments, oil 
cloths, perfumery and fancy soaps, surgical instru- 
ments, straw and millinery goods, tinware, Xc., we 
must refer to the volume. 


— +e — 
Selected. 
DAWN. 
Throw up the window! ’Tis a morn for life 


In its most subtle luxury. The air 

Is like a breathing from a rarer world ; 

And the south wind seems liquid—it o’ersteals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly. 

It has come o’er gardens, and the flowers 

That kiss’d it, are betrayed ; for as it parts 
With its invisible fingers, my loose hair, 

I know it has been trifling with the rose, 

And stooping to the violet. There is joy 

For all God's creatures in it. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing 
As if to breathe were music ; and the grass 
Sends up its modest odour with the dew, 

Like the small tribute of humility. 

Lovely indeed is morning! I have drank 

Its fragrance and its freshness, and have felt 
Its delicate touch: and ‘tis a kindlier thing 
Than music, or a feast, or medicine. 


T had awoke from an unpleasant dream, 
And light was welcome to me. I looked ont 
To feel the common air, and when the breath 
Of the delicious morning met my brow, 
Cooling its fever, and the pleasant sun 
Shone on familiar objects, it was like 
The feeling of the captive who comes forth 
From darkness to the cheerful light of day. 
Oh! could we wake from sorrow; were it all 
A troubled dream like this, to cast aside, 
Like an untimely garment with the morn; 
Could the long fever of the heart be cooled 
By a sweet breath from nature; or the gloom 
Of a bereaved affection pass away, 
With looking on the lively tints of flowers— 
Liow lightly were the spirit reconciled 
To make this beautiful, bright world its home! 
cena 
Thou art, O Lord, my only trust, 
When friends are mingled with the dust, 
And all my loves are gone. 
When earth has nothing to bestow, 
And every flower is dead below, 
| look to thee alone. 


Thou wilt not leave, in doubt and fear, 
The humble soul, who loves to hear 
The lessons of thy word. 
When foes around us thickly press, 
And all is danger and distress, 
There ’s safety in the Lord. 
Jenene 
Me-vaccination.—A paper presented to the Aca- 
demy of Medicine of Paris, deduces the following 
inferences respecting re-vaccination, founded upon 
a great variety of experiments instituted to test its 
efficacy: 1. That until the age of twenty-five, re- 
vaccination is useless; 2. That from that age to 
thirty-five, it produces useful effects upon a very 
small number of persons, and that consequently it 
need not be very strenuously recommended at that 
period of life; 3. That from the age of thirty-five 
and upwards, it becomes really prophylactic, and 
therefore necessary; 4. That when vaccination has 
not taken effect at a certain period, this is no rea- 
son for concluding that it will not take effect at 
some future period. 
7. 


dition of those tribes, obtained by persevering in- 
quiry, partly during a residence of thirty years on 
the frontier, under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances for gaining their confidence, eminently fitted 
him for the task, which has, by the aid of imforma- 
tion collected from many well qualified persons in 
different parts of the country, been gradually com- 
pleted, and laid before the public. 

This valuable work is illustrated very richly by 
steel engravings and coloured lithographs, making 
it a very costly publication, hence its contents have 
been accessible to comparatively only a small num- 
ber of readers. As all relating to the history, both 
past and present, of that much wronged race of our 
fellow men, should be interesting to those who have 
succeeded to the occupancy of territories which once 













have been made from the pages of the work alluded 
to, which it is hoped will be thought deserving of a 
place in the columns of the Friend. 
trom the Preface as follows :— 
“The author conceives that he has had unusual 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of these apparently ancient mediums of hu- 
man thought (their languages.) He has given to 
these studies his days and nights, when, without 
this motive to exertion, they would have passed as 
a blank in the remotest forests. The theme has 
been pursued with all the ardour and hopefulness of 
youth, and the perseverance of maturer years, 
passed in the vicissitudes of a frontier life. If, to 
many, the wilderness is a place of wearisome soli- 
tude, to him it assumed, under these influences, far 
more the semblance of the choicest recesses of an 
academic study. This study has only been intruded 
upon by the cares of business, and the higher duties 
of office ; but it has ever been crowned in his mind 
with the ineffable delights that attend the hope of 
knowledge and the triumph of research. Thirty 
years thus spent on the frontiers, and in the forests, 
where the Red Race still dwells, have exhibited 
them to his observation it almost every possible 
development. He has been placed in a varicty of 
situations to observe the structure and capacities of 
the Indian mind, in its minutest idiosyneracies; to 
glean his notions of life, death, and immortality, 
his conceptions of the character and being of a God, 


We quote 


who is universally acknowledged as the Creator, | 
and to detect the secret springs of his acts, living| 
and dying. The peculiarly intimate relations the | 


author has held to them (having married a highly 
educated lady whose grandfather was a distin- 
guished aboriginal chiet-regnant, or king,) has had 


the effect of breaking down towards himself, indi- 
vidually, the eternal distrust and suspicion of the 


Indian mind, and to open the most secret areana| 


of his hopes and fears, as imposed by his religious 
dogmas, and as revealed by the deeply hidden 


causes of his extraordinary acts and wonderful | 


character.” 


NATIONAL AND TRIBAL TISTORY. 


“ Aboriginal History, on this continent, is more 
celebrated for preserving its fables than its facts. 
This is emphatically true respecting the hunter and 
non-industrial tribes of the present area of the 
United States, who have left but little that is enti- 


belonged to them, some extracts and abridgments | 


\denoting their chronology, without letters, with- 


denote their early wars or dynasties, except what 
‘may be inferred from their monumental remains, 
there is nothing in their oral narrations of ancient 
epochs, to bind together or give consistency to even 
this incongrous mass of wild hyperboles and crudi- 
| ties. 

.....+ “When so much is pure mythologie dross, 
or requires to be put in the crucible of allegory, 
there appears to be little room for any fact. Yet 
there are some facts against which we cannot shut 
our eyes.” 

“We perceive in them, if examined by the light 
of truth, as revealed alike by divine and profane 
records, a marked variety of the human race, pos- 
sessing traits of a decidedly oriental character, who 
have been lost to all history, ancient and modern. 
Of their precise origin, and the era and manner of 
their migration to this continent, we know nothing 
with certainty that is notinferential. Philosophical 
inquiry is our only guide. ‘This is still the judg- 
ment of the best inquirers who have investigated 
the subject through the medium of physiology, lan- 
guages, antiquities, arts, traditions, or whatever 
other means may have been employed to solve the 
question. They are, evidently, ancient in their oc- 
cupacy of the continent. There are, probably, ruins 
here which date within five hundred years of the 
foundation of Babylon. All history demonstrates, 
that from that central focus of nationality, nations 
were propelled over the globe with an extraordinary 
degree of energy and geographical enterprise. It 
is well said by a recent and eminent writer, that 
the foot of man has pressed many a soil which late 
travellers assume was never trodden before. We 
‘have known this continent but three eenturies and 
‘a half, dating from 1492. That diseovery fell like 
a thunder clap. But it is now known that the 
!Scandinavians had set foot upon it at a long prior 
date, and had visited the northern part of it, from 
Greenland, as early as the beginning of the tenth 
lcentury. Even in the ninth century, we are in- 
\formed, Othere proceeded on a voyage to the North 
‘Pole. The brothers Zeni had made important 
| prior discoveries in the western and northern oceans, 
Biscayan fisherman were driven off the Irish coasts 
‘in 1450, and there is a chart of Andrea Bianca, in 
the Ducal Library at Venice, of 1436, on which 
the names of Brazil and Antillia occur.” 

“But whenever visited, whether in the ninth, 
tenth, or fifteenth century, or late in the sixteenth 
when Virginia was first visited, the Indians vindi- 
eated all the leading traits and characteristics of 
the present day. Of all races on the face of the 
earth, who were pushed from their original seats, 
and east back into utter barbarism, they have ap- 
| parently changed the least; and have preserved 
their physical and mental type, with the fewest al- 
iterations. They continue to reproduce themselves, 
/as a race, even when their manners are compara- 
tively polished, and their intellects enlightened; as 
\if they were bound by the iron fetters of an un- 
changing type. In this unvarying and indomitable 
idiosyneracy, they certainly remind the reader of 
oriental races—of the Shemitic family of man.” 

“ As a race, there never was one more impracti- 
cable; more bent on a nameless principle of trib- 
\ality ; more averse to combinations for their general 
|good ; more deaf to the voice of instruction; more 
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determined to pursue all the elements of their own 
destruction. ‘I'hey are still, as a body, nomadic in 
their manners and customs. They appear on this 
continent, to have trampled on monumental ruins, 


















strength of the remnant of the called and chosen|silence as being more fitting in contemplating such 
and faithful, when the penetrating eye of the holy|a gift of Providence, than any words, the best of 
prophet, strong in the power of the Spirit, was|language being inadequate to describe, or of 
ignoraut in his day of calamity and distress, that|thought to estimate, the possibilities of future 


some of which had their origin before their arrival, 
or without their participation as builders; though 
these are apparently the ruins of the same generic 
race of men, but of a prior era. They have in the 
north, no places of worship, and live in a wild be- 
lief of a Diurgus or Soul of the Universe, which 
inhabits and animates every thing. They recog- 
nise their Great Spirit in rocks, trees, cataracts, 
and clouds; in thunder and lightning; in the 
strongest tempests and softest zephyrs; and this 
subtle and transcendental Spirit is believed to con- 
ceal himself in titular deities from human gaze, as 
birds and quadrupeds; and, in short, he is sup- 
posed to exist under every possible form in the 
world, animate and inanimate.” 

While a Great Spirit thus constitutes the pith 
of Indian theory, the tribes live in a practical state 
of polytheism, and they have constructed a mytho- 
logy in accordance with these sublimated-views of 
matter and spirit, which is remarkable for the 
variety of its objects. ‘Io this they constantly ap- 
peal at every step of their lives. They hear the 
great diurgic Spirit in every wind; they see him in 
every cloud; they fear him in every sound; and 
they adore him in every place that inspires awe. 
They thus make gods of the elements, they see his 
image in the sun; they acknowledge his mysterious 
power in fire; and wherever nature, in the per- 
petual struggle of matter to restore its equilibrium, 
assumes power, there they are sure to locate a god. 

This is but half their capacity of stout belief. 
The Indian God of North America exists in a dua- 
listic form; there is a malign and benign type of 
him; and there is continual strife, in every possible 
form, between these two antagonistical powers, for 
the mastery over the mind. ‘They are in perpetual 
activity. Legions of subordinate spirits attend 
both. Nature is replete with them. When the 
eye fails to recognise them in material forms, they 
are revealed in dreams. Necromancy and witch- 
craft are two of their ordinary powers. They can, 
in a twinkling, transform men and animals. False 
hopes and fears, which the Indian believes to be 
true, spring up on every side. His notions of the 
spirit-world exceed all belief; and the Indian 
mind is thus made the victim of wild mystery, un- 
ending suspicion, and paralyzing fear. Nothing 
could make him more truly a wild man. 

(To be concluded.) 






































the Lord has seven thousand men that had not 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal? It is enough 
for mortal man to be allowed to participate in the 
things that are revealed, and no more is required 
from each of us in return, than sufficient ability is 
given to perform: our own individual duty is all 
we have to attend to, or shall be accountable for. 
It is not for us to say, “and what shall this man 
do?” lest the reproof should be ours, “ What is that 
to thee, Follow thou me.” So that while surround- 
ing circumstances exhibit ample cause for lamenta- 
tion, and mourning and woe; still we must mo/ 
shrink, nor suffer ourselves to be drawn aside from 
following our Lord and Master, by searching after 
secret things which belong unto God, or in brood- 
ing over results beyond our reach and power to 
control. Our insidious adversary will not fail to 
prompt to any exercises, calculated to prevent our 
seeking after that knowledge, which giveth life; 
and the more plausible the engagement, the less we 
suspect, that a snare lies beneath. It is no matter 
to him, how ear the christian’s path we may 
tread, if not in it; we are the more lulled into 
mistaken security ; even under the semblance of 
promoting the cause of religion, our attention may 
be so unsuspectingly but completely engrossed, that 
the great work of labouring in our own vineyards, 
of seeking salvaticn in owr hearts, may be over- 
looked and neglected. It is of little consequence 
by what bait the grand adversary succeeds; his 
purpose is fully accomplished, if we are kept des- 
titute of that knowledge which is life eternal. 

To the heart that is upright and fixed, trusting 
in the Lord, the trials and conflicts of time are 
highest, richest blessings, operating like a weight 
of costly treasure on a pillar erect; the greater the 
burden, the firmer and stronger it stands, and the 
closer it presses the foundation. All the sufferings 
of the present time permitted to assail us, are not 
worthy to be compared to the glory revealed in 
that man; because he has made the Lord his re- 
fuge, and the Most High his habitation, he can say 


—“it is the Lord.” 
Ohio, Eighth mo., 1858. 
ocnanissaipiliaiacen 
For “ The Friend.” 
One of the most cheering features of the late 


benefit which may result. Another quotes, in a 
similar spirit, the language of Thomson, “ Come 
then, expressive si/ence, muse His praise.” An- 
other enthusiastically says, (speaking of the fact 
that the first mews despatch via the Submarine 
Telegraph brought the tidings of peace between 
the Allies and China ; also, that the Sepoy revolt 
was nearly at anend;) “ Thus the lightning of hea- 
ven announces as its very first message between 
the Old World and the New, the joyous declara- 
tion of ‘on earth peace, and good will towards 
men!’ May it ever continue—and may the ‘ di- 
vinity that stirs within us,’ exert its godlike influ- 
ence, until eclestial blessings shall fill the whole 
earth, and ‘wars shall be no more! 
the announcement is glorious.” 
Indeed, the first message of the Directors over 
the cable, “Glory to God in the highest; on earth 
peace, and good will to men,” seems to express a 
very general sentiment. And when we look at 
the nature of that untameable element, about whose 
mighty neck as it were, this slender cord has been 
cast, it seems as if we could recognize a beneficent 
intention of the Almighty in permitting it. That 
wild wasteful deep, whose myriad hungry mouths 
seem to roar for prey in storm, preserved the most 
peaceful mien during the passage, and permitted 
the ships, slowly moving at the rate of about three 
miles an hour, to deposit in its depths unbroken 
their two thousand miles of metallic cord, “no 
thicker than a man’s finger.” It is known to 
hang down submarine precipices,—gulfs in depth 
equal to the height of mountains, ‘ Haleyon 
weather” accompanied the passage, and ensured 
the success. It is very possible that it may not 
be found that the cable-communication can be 
preserved unbroken for many years, though the 
reverse case is quite as likely; yet it seems as if 
there was reason in the supposition, that it will 
have a tendency to promote peace, and this again 
makes it not unreasonable to suppose the hand 
and will of Providence may be in its success. We 


We repeat, 





from heartfelt knowledge, in humble resignation, 


have lately been, for instance, in some danger of 
being involved in a war with England on the 
“Right of Search” question. During the month 
or more that intervened before the conciliatory 
response of the English press to ours could be 
known, our press and people had time to work 











news has been the very becoming manner in which|themselves up to a pitch of exasperation, and 
the success of the Atlantic Telegraph has been re-| seemed ready to go into a war. But a full inter- 
ceived. The scheme, which, in the very concep-|change of national sentiment would be possible by 
tion, seemed too daring, and to partake of a wild/the Telegraph, in a week, and by this interchange 
and visionary character, met with unforeseen diffi-| the exasperation might have Leen spared. 

culties in execution, which multiplied constantly} One of the most interesting facts connected with 
on the hands of the operators, and seemed to ex-| this great success, is that it was in measure owing 
tinguish hope. The swaying motion of the great| to our countryman Maury’s discovery of the prin- 
deep, which tossed the vast ships like nut-shells,|ciple of Great Circle sailing. This principle is, 
wrought the cable into knots and “kinks,” and/|that of all courses that can be sailed between any 
subjected it to tremendous jerks, beyond its|two points, that which forms part of a Great Circle 





+e 
For “ The Friend.” 
How very needful it is for the Lord's children to 
trust in him at all times, and not be dismayed, 
keeping their eye single unto the “‘ Shepherd of the 
sheep,” who is ever to them strength in weakness, 
and a present helper in the time of need. The 
apostle’s experience was, that the Lord's strength 
was made perfect in weakness. May all be re- 
deemed from a dependence on their own under- 
standing, and strive to have their confidence fixed 


in the Lord. For as Daniel Wheeler said, “ We 
live in no common times, and the present is a day 
of distress and gloominess, as the morning spread 
upon the mountains, before illumined by the bright- 
ness of the rising sun; a day when some, struck 
with dismay as when a standard-bearer fainteth, 
are ready to exclaim with Elijah, the prophet of 
the Lord, ‘I only am left, and they seek my life 
to take it away.’ Oh! the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways are 
past finding out.” Who, among the sons of the 
mighty, at this cloudy season, can develope the 






p@pers. 


strength to bear. Its repeated breakages caused 
the public generally to look upon it as already 
numbered with the innumerable failures of similar 
projects and plans of human wisdom, and so uni- 
versal was this opinion, that even the Company’s 
operators at ‘Trinity Bay made no preparations for 
the reception of the electric rope, but were idly 
expecting their recall. When the news came that 
in spite of all the difficulties the cable was actual- 
ly landed, the universal feeling seemed to recognize 
the aid of a mightier power than man’s. It has 
been quite cheering to observe the reverent senti- 
ment of the two peoples, as expressed through the 


of the earth, or a full circumference of 25,000 
miles, is the shortest. This arises from the fact, 
that if any two points can be connected by ares of 
circles of different diameters, the are of longest 
radius is the flattest, the nearest to a straight line, 
and consequently the shortest. Now two points 
being taken for example’s sake on the same degree 
of North latitude, say 40°, it is evident that by 
due East sailing from the western point, the other 
would be reached. But this due Kast course would 
not be the shortest, because the circle of latitude 
is /ess than the largest circumference of the earth, 
There can be a circle struck through the two points 





One speaks of a solemn and grateful 


which twe// make the largest circumference or great 


. 
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circle of the earth, and by sailing on éhis circle 
the shortest course is attained. During the re- 
peated breakages of the cable, so much of it was 
lost, that but for sailing on this principle, it would 
have been all used up before reaching land. 
M. 
siniiitlipilleaaiins 
For “ The Fricnd.” 

The following is taken from the Norfolk News 
(England,) and is published in the Eighth month 
number of the London Friend, from whence we 
obtain it. It would be a remarkable circumstance 
if a body of spiritually-minded christians were to 
be raised up in a country that has so long groped 
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who trust simply in God; believing that in his 
own time, and in his own way, he will bring about 
such changes as shall be most conducive to the 
welfare of the true Church, and to the gathering 
of his elect in all parts of the world. 

“* Nor are such persons confined to the larger 
towns and cities. In villages, and in hamlets, in 
all parts of Sardinia, throughout Tuscany, in Lom- 
bardy, in the Papal States, and in Naples, a people 
are to be found preparing for higher and nobler 
duties than any that come within the range of the 
democrat or mere worldly politician. 

“*In many places these have sprung up, none 
can say how. Sometimes by the simple reading 


and groaned under the darkness and blighting|of the Scriptures; sometimes by the conversation 


ignorance of Romanism as has Italy; but God is! 


of other christians ; sometimes through the agency 


there may at length be planted simpler and purer 
forms of religion than any that have yet taken 
root in other countries of Europe. It may be that 
in such simpler forms alone can the Church sue- 
cessfully contend with that torrent of democracy 
which is ever rolling on, and which, before long, 
will assuredly sweep away every form of priest- 
hood in its course. It may be that Rome, so long 
jthe centre of the great apostacy, is destined also 
\to witness a new and better reformation than even 
that which Luther was honoured to introduce, This 
at least we know, that God is now, throughout 
Italy, gathering in a people for Himself, and pre- 
paring the country for changes, the extent and 
fearfulness of which will, before long, fill the world 
at once with gratitude and with astonishment, with 


able of these stones to raise up children untojof pious women, whose labours among the people|hope and with dismay. 


Abraham. 
ment” in America, it says— 

“ From a country scarcely less interesting to us 
than America, we hear tidings of a religious move- 
ment, certainly as promising as that to which we 
have referred, and entirely free from undue excite- 
ment and extravagance. Intelligence from various 
quarters has reached us, which, to the faithful of 
every sect, and to the patriotic of every party, will 
be in the highest degree acceptable. Italy, over 
which a dark, threatening cloud has so long been 
hanging, is at last manifesting signs which give 
promise of brighter days, not for the Peninsula 
only, but for Kurope and the world. The commo- 
tions of 1848 broke up the encrusted soil of Italy. 
* * Thousands of copies of the scriptures were 
sold in Genoa, and throughout Sardinia, in all the 
chief towns. The Italian people received the Bible 
with eagerness and delight. From hand to hand, 
with care and secrecy, the forbidden Book was 
passed, making its way in spite of priestly prohibi- 
tions and custom-house regulations, from village to 
village, and from house to house. Many thousand 
Italians became readers and students of the Scrip- 
tures. The fact that the authorities forbad it, gave 
to the Bible a peculiar charm, and increased the 
desire of those who had never seen the hated and 
dreaded book, to read it through, and learn what 
there could be in it so objectionable to priestcraft 
and despotism. Bible-reading led to deep and se- 
rious thought, thought led to conviction, conviction 


to worship; and now throughout Italy, in spite of|lately, desolation and death Let none refuse to 


extreme persecution, there are multitudes who 
worship God, without a creed, without regular 
church-ordinances, without a priest, and even with- 
out an ordained ministry, and yet worship Him ‘in 
spirit and in truth.’ 

“We principally rely for the facts we are now 
laying before our readers, on the interesting letters 
which have appeared in the Christian Times un- 
der the signature of De/ta, which we hope we shall 
not be blamed for stating stands for ‘ Dunn’— 
Mr. Henry Dunn, who for many years was the 
energetic and devoted secretary of the British and 


After alluding to the “ religious move-| have been singularly blessed of God; in all cases 


by means to the eye of man so utterly inadequate 





“*Tn that hour, it is certain that, humanly 
speaking, the success of the Gospel in Italy will 


to the result, that it would be impiety to doubt the; mainly depend upon the possibility of its being 


presence and personal agency of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

“< These christians meet for mutual prayer and 
for the reading of the Scriptures, when and how 
they can—in Sardinia openly; in other parts with 
more or less of secrecy. Sometimes in the woods, 
sometimes in solitary caves, sometimes in private 
houses; always in fear and trembling; every 
where worried by the police; often in prison; and 
still more frequently exposed to the innumerable 
losses and annoyances which, in the forms of ever- 
varying slander, domestic alienations, loss of em- 
ployment, and social dislike, constitute what are 
called petty persecutions, but which are in reality 


presented to the people apart alike from money, 
priests, and sects.’ 

“ But already we seem to hear the question from 
various quarters—To what denomination do these 
Italian Churches belong? ‘ Are they of us?’ asks 
the Church of England. ‘ Are they Baptists, In- 
dependents, Wesleyans?’ ask our readers 0 those 
denominations. We have no cheering news for 
mere sectaries, No great missionary society has 
done this work. One solitary missionary has done 
it all. ‘That silent, impressive witness to the truth 
—(God’s own Word—has done His work. Men, 
unaided by ecclesiastics, have been led by their 
own wants to seek both teaching and fellowship, 


far harder to bear than fines or imprisonments, — both, in the simplest forms, and with no costly 


those heavier trials which occasionally fall upon 
those who dare much for Christ. For these last 
call forth the highest principles which sustain and 
sanctify the soul, while the former, like all those 
minor miseries which spring from the perversities 
and mistakes of those by whom we are surrounded, 
too frequently irritate rather than subdue, and 
awaken infirmities, the indulgence of which only 
occasions weakness and distress.’ 

“ The seed thus sown in Italy, and springing up 


or cumbrous machinery. We prefer to give in the 
words of one of them a statement of the ecclesias- 
tical views of these Italian worshippers. Though 
all our readers may not approve them, they are 
very interesting, and serve better than any other 
evidence to attest the simplicity, spontaneity, and 
genuineness of this ‘ revival.’ 

“<The Church is the work of God. Its forms 
are simple, pure and distinct from those of the 
world. It should be a family of children of God 


here and there in small patches, will be re-sown|who meet together for edification, to worship God 


far and wide, until fields of rich and matured 
grain shall oceupy the spots where all was, till 


entertain these gratifying anticipations on the 


in spirit and in truth, and bear testimony to the 
grace they have received, by purity of life, and by 
works of charity, whether in the bosom of the 
family, or in their native land, or among all man- 


ground of the apparent hopelessness of what is|kind. 


termed ‘the Italian cause.’ The ‘ cause of causes’ 
is the spiritual regeneration of the people. Again 


“¢ According to the Gospel, we find in different 
countries churches independent of each, but joined 


and again have we declared that liberty cannot| together by bonds of love, and united by the doc- 


stand firmly on any other pedestal than that of 


trines of the Apostles; so ought it to be now; for 


religion; without its energizing and controlling | the Word and the Order which God once gave to 
power, liberty falls into licentiousness and perishes|the Church cannot change, and he who seeks to 


in anarchy. 
future of Italy,’ and can discern in nature every 
where proofs of God’s power to bring life out of 
death and to regenerate the world in the very mo- 


We, therefore, who believe in ‘ the} 


change them opens a door to abuses, to tyranny, 
‘and to usurpations. 

“«The meetings of the brethren ought to be 
‘made for mutual edification, and in simplicity, (1 


Foreign School Society, and is on all matters of|ment of its seeming dissolution, are not disposed |Cor. xiv. 26,) observing the order and discipline 
fact and of religious movement within the limits of|to doubt that Italy, though, and even because, the|prescribed in the Gospel. Fur that end there is a 


his observation, as perfectly reliable a reporter as 
could be found in this country, or in avy other. 
Mr. Dunn has published in the above form ‘ Notes 
made during a tour in Sardinia, Lombardy, Tus- 
cany, the Papal States, and Naples, during the 
years 1857-8,’ to which we have pleasure in re- 
ferring our readers. Delta thus describes what 
he saw :— 

“In Genoa, in Turin, in Alessandria, and in 
Florence, communities exist of true believers, who 
disclaim—and with unquestionable sinecrity—all 
political objects; who have, in fact, little or no 
faith in political change, and no sympathy what- 


very seat of superstition and intolerance, may be- 
come the birthplace of a great reformation, and 
that sepulchred Italy will yet have a glorious re- 
surrection. The free Church of the future, as we 
believe, must precede the free Commonwealth of 
the future. Men must be érve men before they 
can be free men. 

“We give Mr. Dunn’s view of the probable con- 
sequences of this remarkable movement in his own 
striking words. No one will suspect him of extra- 
vagance :— 

“*Tt may be—for who can read the mysterious 


| ministry, but it is only a service rendered to the 


Church. Every minister is a servant, who has 
neither privilege, nor post of honour. He is ac- 
'knowledged to be such by the gifts he has received 
of God, and which he has long exercised and 
clearly manifested in the midst of his brethren. 
He will edify his brethren with expositions of the 
|Bible, with exhortations, with prayers. He will 
know how to help and comfort the sick, strengthen 
ithe weak, console the afflicted, and, af he ws an 
Evangelist, he will announce to those who are not 
christians grace and peace in Christ Jesus. * * 





purposes of the Most High?—that Protestantism 


ever with violence or wrong of any kind; men has hitherto been all but excluded from Italy, that|official clergy, Catholic or Drotestant, there is a 


“¢But between the Evangelical ministry and 
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gulf. The Evangelical ministry is essentially | worth of the property. A Mr. Mallet made a for-|ascribed to him. But as Young, in the tours he 


lay, fraternal, simple. It does not consist, in any! tune in thirty years on a farm of 1500 acres, and 
degree whatever, in caste; it has no fixed salaries ; bought land of his own of the value of £1700 a 
and it ought only to be maintained by the brethren| year—a more remarkable example even than that 
in the proportion of its Evangelical instruction,! of the Scotch proprietor mentioned by Dr. Cart- 
without having any peculiar rights. wright, who, being compelled to sell his estate, 
“« Out of the Church, and within the State, the hired it on a lease, and afterwards re-purchased it 
Evangelical minister is a citizen, like other men. | with the profits he derived from his tenancy. 
Ile has neither power, nor honours, nor pay. le} But marling would not of itself have reclaimed 
exercises the profession which he has ; and instead| the Norfolk deserts. Turnips, which are said by 
of asking the State for protecting laws for himself, | »| Young to have been brought into farm cultivation 
or for the Church to which he belongs, he will obey, | by the celebrated Jethro Tull, found such a zeal- 
all laws which wound not the dictates of a man’ s|ous advocate in Lord Tow nshend, that he got the 
conscience towards God. And finally, like every; jname of “Turnip Townshend.” 
christian, he will apply to himself what the Apostte) “ all Townshend's turnips” in one of his Imitations | 
Paul said (Phil. iv. 8,9,) and thus he will not op-| of Horace, published in 1737. This crop he had 
pose progress, but will promote it in everything’ the sagacity to see was the parent of all the future 
that is of good report.’ | crops. Without winter-food little stock could be 
“We regret that we have exhausted our space. | kept, without stock there could be little manure, 
It is to be hoped that our readers will not be con-| and with little manure there could not be much of 
tent with this summary, but will inquire further| anything else. The turnips were, therefore, em- 
and read more on the subject for themselves. It’ ployed to secure a large dung-heap, and the dung- 
cannot cause surprise in any that we have eagerly heap in turn was mainly appropriated to securing 
seized on intelligence of this kind, and strengthened | the largest possible store of turnips. This tillage 
ourselves by the assurance thus derived, that the) in a circle was as productive as it was simple. 
world, through darkness and over seas of trouble, | The ground, cleaned and enriched by the root- 


is advancing towards the goal where Truth will be| crop, afterwards yielded abundant harvests of 


enthroned, and Liberty receive its crown. For us,|corn; and, as we have already stated, the tread- 


‘Truth’ and ‘ Liberty’ are words full of meaning—|ing of the sheep upon the loose soil, while they 


words which designate the means and the consum-| fed off a portion of the turnips, gave it the neces- 


mation of the world’s deliverance from all that) sary firmness. Thus through the agency of tur- 


hinders the development of individual and social) nips a full fold and a full bullock-yard made a full | 


life, and prevents God's will being done on earth) granary. Essex and Suffolk soon copied the me- 
asin heaven. ‘These words of eternal siguificancy | thod, but they did not carry it so far as in Nor-| 
are too sacred to be the clap-traps of party. They 
are at once the Alpha and Omega of the highest 


thinned or hoed, upon which their size and conse- 
of all sciences. 


quently nearly all their value depended. 

The rotation of crops was, however, considered 
the especial characteristic of the Norfolk husband- 
ry. Until past the middle of the century no just 
ideas prevailed upon the subject in any other por- 
This Fee advance in arable farming took its! tion of the kingdom. Sir John Sinclair says that 
rise in Norfolk. The king of Brobdingnag gave all courses were thought to be alike, and deserving 
it as his opinion, “ that whoever could make two| neither of praise nor censure. 
cars of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon} the Norfolk cultivators, to which they steadily ad 
a spot of ground where only one grew before,|hered, was never to be tempted to take two corn- 
would deserve better of mankind and do more es-| crops in succession. But, in truth, no one part of 
sential service to his country than the whole race| their system could be dispensed with, and its value | 
of politicians put together.” This passage might| was as a whole. They had not only learnt the | 
have been written upon Lord Townshend, who re- importance of alternating grain with other products | 
tired in 1730 from public affairs, which went on | of the soil, but they had “ascertained the particular 
none the worse without him, and ‘devoted the re | advantage of having the barley follow the turnips, 
maining eight years of his ‘life to improving his| the clover the barley, and the wheat the clover; 
estate. He originated practices which increased) for the fibrous roots of the latter were the finest 
the produce not ‘only two, but a hundred fold, and! possible pabulum for the lucrative wheat, and no- 
of which the world continues to reap the benefit thing else would have been equally efficacious. 
at this hour. ‘To marl and clay farms was an old| Young found this four-course system widely pre- 
practice in England; for Harrison, in his * De-| valent in 1767. The principal variation, he says, | 
scription of Britaine, ” in the reign of Queen Eliza-| was in the duration of the clover, which some per- 
beth, says, “ Besides the compost that is carried) sons allowed to remain for two or ‘three seasons be- 
out of the husbandmen’s yards, ditches, and dove-| fore breaking it up for wheat. All these changes 
houses, or out of great towns, we have with us a| were brought about in the thirty years from 1730 
kind of white marl, which is of so great force,|to 1760, but they were confined, with slight ex- 
that, if it be cast over a piece of land “but once in| ‘ceptions, to Norfolk itself; and it was not till after 
three-score years, it shall not have need of further) Young appeared upon the scene that they began to 
composting.” The usage seems, however, to have! penetrate into other districts. 
died away, and its advantages were re- -discovered| After a considerable interval, during part of 
by Lord ‘Townshend and a Mr. Allan, who applied| which Francis, Duke of Bedford, was the agri- 
it to the sands of Norfolk, and converted bound-| cultural leader, another great Norfolk land-owner 
less wilds of rabbit-warrens and sheep-walks into| succeeded to the mantle of Lord Townshend. 
rich grain-bearing soil. Young estimated that be-|'‘This was Mr. Coke, of Holkham, afterwards Karl 
fore the close of the century “ “three or four hun-|of Leicester, who, towards.the close of the last 
dred thousand acres of wastes had been turned|and throughout the first quarter of the present 
into gardens,” and rents rose from sums between) century, headed the movement. The reclaiming 
sixpence and two shillings an acre to fifteen shil-| the wastes of Norfolk, the marling the light land, 
lings and twenty. Many of the tenants realized a| the extensive cultivation of turnips, and the intro- 

capital which amounted’ to more than the reputed| duction of the rotation of crops, have all been 


ee --- 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 411, vol. xxxi.) 























"Pope speaks of |v 


folk; and in many places the turnips were never |* 


The grand rule of |e 


published several years before Mr. Coke possessed 
an acre in the county, states that every one of 
these practices were then in common use, and con- 
stituted the general features of the Norfolk hus- 
bandry, it is evident that this is another of the 
numerous cases in which the last improver is cre- 
dited with the accumulated merits of his predeces- 
sors. But though the precise nature of what Mr. 
Coke effected is often misunderstood, the amount 
of his services has not been overrated. He stands 
foremost among the class of whom Arthur Young 
wrote in 1770—*“ Let no one accuse me of the 

vanity of thinking I shall ever, by writing, wean 
farmers of their “prejudices : all improvements in 
agriculture must have their origin in landlords.” 
\Five years afterwards Mr. Coke succeeded to the 
estates of the Leicester family. The fine house at 
Holkham, erected from the designs of Kent, about 
the middle of the last century, bears an inscription 
which imports that it was built in the midst of a 
desert tract, and its noble founder was accustomed 
to say, at once jocularly and sadly, that his near- 
est neighbour was the King of Denmark. There 
was still many a broad acre in its primitive state of 
sheep-walk, and Mr. Coke graphically describes the 
condition of portions of the property surrounding 
this princely mansion by the remark “that he found 
two rabbits quarrelling for one blade of grass.” 
His first care was to apply the existing methods to 
fertilizing his barren wilds; his second was to im- 
| prove on the prevailing practices; his third was to 
ipersuade his countrymen to follow his example. 
(To be continued.) 
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It seems difficult to realize that twelve months 
|have passed away since we penned the remarks 
with which we introduced the thirty-first volume of 
“The Friend” to its readers. Yet such is the 
ase, and we are again sittiug down to perform a 


-|similar duty at the commencement of another vo- 


lume. Having been deeply interested in the Jour- 
\nal since it was first issued, it is natural after thirty- 
‘one years of more or less intimate connection with, 
and labour for it, we should feel solicitous for its 
\continued prosperity and usefulness. 

The object aimed at in its establishment was the 
benefit of our religious Society, and that we believe 
|has been steadily kept in view by “ the Contribu- 
|tors,” to the exclusion of all mere private interests. 
|As its columns have been resorted to by many 
who have been religiously concerned for the pro- 
|motion of the cause of ruth, in order to disse- 
|minate their views and feelings on subjects inti- 
mately connected with that cause; and asa vigilant 

care has been observed while catering for its nu- 
merous readers to exclude everything calculated to 
vitiate or mislead, we think we are safe in saying, 
“The Friend” has effected no little good, in its 
visits to the families where it is weekly welcomed. 

We have been cheered and helped by the in- 
crease within the last year of those who manifest 
their interest in the Journal, by contributing ori- 
ginal or selected matter for its columns; and we 
trust their aid will be continued, and others in- 
duced to follow their example. It has also been a 
source of gratification to receive from various quar- 
ters testimonials of approbation of the consistent 
course that has been pursued in conducting “ The 
Friend,” and of good results manifested therefrom ; 





| 





and we have reason to believe that some who did 
not see exactly eye to eye with us in some things, 
and were disposed to censure us for not going so 
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far as they could have wished at the time, are- 


now satisfied that the course pursued has been the 
safest and best, and are disposed again to give us 
their countenance and support. 

While disposed to take encouragement from the 
measure of success that has rewarded our efforts, 
and to acknowledge our indebtedness to those who 
have favoured us with assistance, or others that have 
sent us the assurance of their approbation, we are 
by no means inclined to give place to the supposi- 
tion, that it is not as needful now as ever it has 
been, to observe the same care, and to labour with 
the same industry, in order to keep up the charac- 
ter of our Journal, and continue its agency for 
good. The motives that first incited to undertake 
its publication, have quite as great, if not greater, 
force at the present time to stimulate to persever- 
ance in carrying it forward; and we desire that 
when the time may come for us to transfer it to 
whoever may succeed us in the duties of conduct- 
ing the Journal, it shall be done with the consci- 
ousness that we have honestly endeavoured to apply 
whatever influence it may have obtained among 
Friends, for the defence and promotion of the truth, 
the exposure and condemnation of error, and for 
the cultivation of that love and unity which be- 
come the followers of the Prince of peace. 

Our subscription list, though we cannot boast of 
its having ever been very large, has been remarkable 
especially of latter years, for embracing very few who 
were negligent in keeping their subscriptions duly 
paid up. Within the past year, owing to the dif- 
ficulties of the times and the derangements in mo- 
netary affairs, there has been an unusual deficiency 
in this respect, and we allude to it, in the hope 
that those in arrears will be induced promptly 
to forward the amount due from them. Hav- 
ing no selfish or mere private interest to subserve, 
we can confidently appeal to our agents, and to 
other Friends interested in disseminating a know- 
ledge of the principles of our religious Society, and 
safe literary entertainment among our members, to 
embrace whatever opportunity may present to en 
large the number of our subscribers, and thus aid 
us efficiently in the support of “ The Friend.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from London to Eighth month 25th. 

Queen Victoria continued her progress in Germany. 
She was received everywhere with demonstrations of 
respect and good will. 

The condition of the river Thames, the impurity of 
which has been a source of uneasiness, has been im- 
proved to some extent. The accounts from the harvest 
are satisfactory. The rains had caused some delay in 
gathering the crops, but no permanent injury was feared. 

The message of the President of the United States to 
the Queen of England on the occasion of the successful 
laying of the Atlantic Telegraph cable, was published in 
the papers of Great Britain on the 23d ult. The Lon- 
don papers generally criticise unfavourably the last 
paragraph of the President’s message containing the 
allusion to “hostilities.” 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, with an ad- 
vanzing tendency. The Manchester advices were favour- 
able, and all descriptions of goods have advanced. 
Breadstuffs continued dull. 

The treaty reported as having been concluded by the 
Plenipotentiaries of the allied Powers and China, does 
not confer the right of having Resident Ministers in the 
Empire, but that Consuls-General shall reside at Tien- 
tsin, and have direct intercourse with the Cabinet of 
the Emperor. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says, that the Chinese 
Empire is to be open to foreigners, and that the left 
bank of the Amoor is henceforth to be the boundary be- 
tween Russia and China. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia was expected at 
Warsaw on the 4th inst., when a grand review of the 
troops collected there was to take place. The Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael were to go to the Caucasus 
to take part in the war against the Circassians. In some 
parts of Russia, the country had suffered greatly from 
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drought. In some localities in the region around Odessa, | 


the yield would not be sufficient for seed next year. In 
the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, the crops were 
also very poor, the land being scorched with the prevail- 
ing heat and drought. The woods and bogs were burn- 
ing furiously in various places. 

The Plenipotentiaries of France, Austria, Great Bri- 
tain, Prussia, Sardinia and Turkey, had assembled at 
Paris to sign the convention relative to the organization 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. The exchange of the rati- 
fications will take place in about five weeks. It is un- 
derstood that the settlement of the various questions 
connected with this subject, was attended with great 
difficulties, so that at times the conference seemed on 
the point of separating without having effected the de- 
sired end. 

The heat of the summer in Spain had been almost un- 
precedented. The temperature had risen above 100° for 
many days all over the country. 

UNITED STATES.—The Florida Indians.—Col. Rec- 
tor has been instructed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to proceed to Florida, and, as soon as the season will 
permit, to take measures for the removal of the Seminoles 
who are now in the Everglades. 
their removal without force. 

The Rescued Slaves.—lt is stated that the U.S. frigate 


Charleston, to convey back to Africa the negroes cap- 
tured on board the slave ship Echo. 

Marine Losses.—During last month, 18 vessels were 
wrecked at sea; loss, $260,750. Loss for the first eight 
months of 1858, $5,620,000 against $11,586,000 for the 
same time last year. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 592. Under ten years 
of age, 433. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 241. Under ten 


years of age, 136. The mean temperature of the Eighth | 


month was 71.20 deg. 
four inches. 

New Orleans.—The latest intelligence from this city 
states, that the deaths from yellow fever amounted, on 
the 4th inst., to eighty-nine. The epidemic is of the 
worst type. The mortality from this cause for the week, 
was 413. 

Utah —The Salt Lake mail with dates to the 7th ult., 
has arrived. The election on the 2d passed off quietly. 


The amount of rain, a little over 


All elected to the Legislature were Mormons, with one} 


exception. The late appointment, by Goy. Cumming, 
of Probate Judges in Cassen and Green River counties, 
caused dissatisfaction among the Mormons, but at the 
departure of the mail all was quiet. 


Gold in Indian Territory.—Leavenworth despatches of | 
the 29th ult. state that considerable excitement prevails | 28th ult. He is said to have been a pious, humble man ; 
' 
| 


in Lawrence and Kansas City, in consequence of recent 
arrivals from the gold region of Pike’s Peak, confirming 
the report of the existence of gold in abundance in that 
locality. Itis similar to the gold of Frazer river and 
California, 

The Atlantic Telegraph.—But little use has yet been 
made of this great work. During the last two weeks, 
the only message which has been made public, is the 
following which was received at New York on the Ist 
instant — 

“Lonpon, Sept. 1, 1858. 

“To Cyrus W. Field, of New York:—The Directors are 
on their way to Valentia, to make arrangements for 
opening the wire to the public. They convey, through 
the cable, to you and your fellow-citizens, their hearty 
congratulations on your joyous celebration of the great 
international work.” 

The difficulty in working the line is explained by the 
London Morning Post, as follows :—“ The slowness of the 
signals through the Atlantic telegraph cable does not 
depend on the retardation of electricity in passing through 
the length of wire. If the wire were suspended in the 
air, there would be no difficulty in transmitting as rapidly 
as the instruments could be worked; but when the wire 
is covered with gutta percha, and immersed in water, it 


cated to the wire requires time for its discharge. The 


It is proposed to effect | 


\of the year having been required to make the passage. 


retains the electricity, and the charge once communi- 





dred miles, it may be reasonably expected that other 
contrivances may be adopted that will overcome the 
difficulty, even across the Atlantic.” 

Destruction of the New York Quarantine Buildings.— 
For a long time the inhabitants of Staten Island have 
been strongly opposed to the continuance of the quaran- 
tine establishment at that place, and having recently had 
their feelings excited by the existence of yellow fever, 
small-pox, &c., at the quarantine, and the bad manage- 
ment of the institution, a party of about 1000 armed 
men proceeded on the nights of the Ist and 2d instant, 
to effect its destruction by fire. Having made forcible 
jentrance, they removed the patients out of the buildings, 
carrying them upon their mattresses, and depositing them 
upon the ground, about one hundred yards’ distance. 
The most of the buildings were burnt on the night of the 
Ist inst., aud the savage work of destruction was com- 
|pleted the next night. Two days afterwards the sick, 


jsome fifty or sixty in number, were still lying on the 


| grass, exposed to the weather and the public gaze. The 
physicians, whose houses had also been burnt by the 
ferocious mob, were in attendance, with the nurses, and 
were endeavouring to make the sufferers as comfortable 
as possible. Since then, temporary accommodations 
have been provided for the sick. The value of the pro- 


j 


i |perty destroyed is said to be upwards of $300,000. 
Niagara has been ordered to proceed immediately to| ; 


Miscellaneous.—A Projitable Voyage-—The whale ship 
Laurens arrived at New London, Conn., a few days since, 
after an absence of only one year, with a cargo of 4100 
barrels of oil. Less than four and a half months of the 
time was occupied in whaling, or taking oil, the balance 


Value of Slaves.—The value of slave property in Mis- 
sissippi is $229,009,200. Each slave, in the parish of 
St. Mary, Louisiana, nets his master $175 a year, almost 
33 per cent. of his assessed value. 

Emigration to Hayti—Paul Emile Desdun, a colonel 
in the Haytien army, and M. Monteard, the head of a 
commercial house in Port au Prince, have arrived in 
St. Louis, Mo. Their object is said to be to induce the 
free coloured population to emigrate to the dominions of 
Faustin I. 


| Thayer's Virginia Town.—A letter from Virginia gives 


|a very favourable and encouraging account of the pro- 
gress of affairs in the new settlement. Improvements 
are steadily going forward; settlers are arriving, the 
crops generally promise as well as in other parts of the 
country, and the Virginians begin to have faith in the 
entire success of the enterprise. 

Death of Eleazar Williams.—FEleazar Williams, who by 
many persons was supposed to be the Dauphin of France 
(Louis XVII.,) died at Hogansburg, New York, on the 


his end was peaceful. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from G. M. Eddy, agt., Mass., for Gilbert 
Macomber, $4, vols. 28 and 29; from Mahlon S. Kirk- 
bride, Pa., $2, vol. 31. 





WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Winter Session of this school will open on Se- 
cond-day, the 1st of Eleventh month next. 
For information and circulars, apply to 
Tuomas Conarp, 


Ninth mo., 1858. West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend this Institution will 
meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 17th of Ninth 
month, at 4 o’clock Pp. M. 

Eighth mo. 28th, 1858. 





Davip Roberts, Clerk. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second day, the 8th of the Eleventh month next. Parents 





first signal made is transmitted almost instantaneously and others intending to send children = pupils, will 
through the conducting wire to the instrument at the please make early application for their admission, to 
other end; but the wire does not readily part with the JOSEPH Sxowpes, Superintendent = the School, or 
charge, and the electricity it retains prevents the effect he ae ScaTTERGOOD, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
of a second signal from being perceived on the distant en em ss 

instrument. If the difficulty that has arisen were owing ighth mo. 24th, 1858. 

tothe retardation of the electric: current; there woaldhe fn eEeeeeeeEEEEEEEE—EEEE 


little hope of its being overcome, for the natural velo-| Dep, on the 24th of Eighth month, 1858, in the 66th 
city of electricity could not be increased; but when it|year of his age, Bensamin M. Haines; a member and 


is known that the slowness with which one signal fol-|elder of Evesham Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 
lows another is attributable to a peculiar condition of 


the wire, which has been effectually neutralized, by 
special arrangements, for a distance of two or three Lun- | 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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